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Ss Th is Goons 


WueNn the number of benefit claims 
checks to Maryland residents tripled in a 
little more than 2 months, maintaining the 
good will of the public became of para- 
mount importance. Keeping the public 
informed of the unemployment situation 
and what the Maryland Department of 
Employment Security was doing to ease it 
seemed the best way. Frank Gay of the 
State agency tells of the experiences of the 
Baltimore local office with its stepped-up 
public information program. p. 3. 


FINANCING necessary employment secu- 
rity operations under changing economic 
conditions can be a real problem. A. J. 
Weems of the Alabama agency discusses 
both national office and his own State's 
activities in meeting a difficult budgetary 
situation. p. 5. 


Tue changing seasons bring varying de- 
mands for trained employment security 
staff. To meet this dilemma, Washington 
and California developed a roster of qual- 
ified and trained seasonal employees who 
can be called in or released on short notice 
as the need arises. Carl G. Westine of the 
Washington agency and Edgar A. Collins 
of the California agency tell how their re- 
spective systems work. pp. 7-11. 


Eacu employee can make a unique con- 
tribution to the overall service performed 
by an agency. And how well each plays 
his part is influenced by the supervision he 
receives. Thus, good personnel manage- 
ment is essential to efficient operations, says 
Curtis P. Harding of the Utah agency. 
He cites some of the elements which go into 
good personnel management and how they 


find their way to the individual worker. 
p. 12. 


To ACCOMPLISH its purpose, the ‘‘actively 
seeking work’’ requirement must be a flex- 
ible one—one which can be adapted to the 
changing needs of the times, says R. F. 
Baxter of the Oregon UCC as he discusses 
the problems and some solutions connected 
with this important aspect of the UI pro- 
gram. p. 14. 


Wuat are Master Task Statements? 
Why and where were they developed? Do 
they meet the need for which they were 
intended? Ruby P. Jeffrey cf the Arizona 
SES answers these questions on p. 16. 


WHEN New York State amended the size- 
of-firm provisions of the UI Law—to cover 
employers of three or more as of January 1, 
1956 and employers of two or more as of 
January 1, 1957—the State Division of Em- 
ployment was faced with a tremendous 
task. They had to make certain that all 
newly-covered employers knew, under- 
stood, and fulfilled their obligations under 
the law. Alfred L. Green of the State 
agency tells how this job was accomplished. 


p. 18. 


To atp the community in assessing its 
manpower potential] and to provide data 
needed in various employment service oper- 
ations, the Tennessee Department of Em- 
ployment Security conducted a skill survey 
in the Nashville area in mid-1957. ‘The 
article by Warren B. Robeson of the State 
agency details the local office operating 
uses of the information obtained from this 
survey. p. 22. 


Blind Troubleshooter for Intricate Machine 


EORGE DOUGLAS WEST cannot see the complex type- 

setting machinery he repairs at the Lafayette, Ind. Journal- 
Courier. Six years ago he lost his sight at Heartbreak Ridge 
in Korea. Yet this 29-year-old veteran—first sightless repair- 
man ever to receive a journeyman’s card from the International 
Typographical Union—has learned to troubleshoot his news- 
paper’s 11 Intertype machines entirely by sensitive touch and 
keen bearing.. 


George began to train for his trade as an apprentice at the 
Journal-Courier in 1949. Two years later, in January 1951, 
he joined the Armed Forces, and in August of that year he was 
sent to Korea. At Heartbreak Ridge a mortar shell burst in 
his face, blinding him. 


Back in the United States, he entered the Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospital in Hines, Ill. for special rehabilitation for the 





blind. Here he learned how to get about with a cane, to use 
Braille, to lead an independent life. Here, too, he gained the 
confidence that in spite of his blindness he could work again. 


He returned to the Journal-Courier. There, with the tutoring 
of a fellow machinist and the help of his wife, he studied and 
mastered the Intertype machine—a machine of some 6,000 
parts! 


Today he holds a key position at the newspaper. When a 
machine breaks down, be simply asks the operator how it was 
acting when it stopped operating. 


"If you know that, it’s easy to figure out what's wrong with 
it,” be says. "I may not be able to see the machines, but that 
doesn’t matter. The important thing is that | can keep them 
running.” 
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Placement Service to 
National Conference on Social Welfare 


Ture National Conference on Social Welfare has 
again requested the Employment Service to provide 
placement facilities during its annual meeting, to 
be held this year in Chicago, IIl., May 11-16. The 
Illinois State Employment Service made all basic 
arrangements and is providing personnel and equip- 
ment. 

The National Social Welfare Assembly, in the 
January 1958 issue of its Assembly Letter, requested 
each of its 68 affiliated organizations to publicize 
an announcement describing the placement service 
and suggesting that each member desiring placement 
assistance: 

a. File his application or job order as early as 
possible with the nearest local office of the Employ- 
ment Service. 

b. If he planned to attend the conference, request 
that his application or order be sent there if a satis- 
factory placement had not been effected by April 18. 
Each member was informed that his papers will be 
activated only after he reports to the headquarters 
of the convention placement service in Chicago. 

. Prepare, if he is an applicant and planned to 
attend the conference, a brief summary of education 
and experience, job and location preferences, and 
desire! salary, to be attached to the Professional 
Clearance Application, Form ES—564 P. 
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Before the convention, local offices will have made 
all efforts toward effecting local placements, i. e., 
attempt to match the qualifications of local appli- 
cants against all related job openings, both local 
and those in clearance. Where local placement 
efforts were unsuccessful, the applications and orders 
were forwarded to the conference by April 25, for 


further consideration. 


All applicants and employer representatives who 
requested convention assistance have been directed 
to check in with the Employment Service at conven- 
tion headquarters immediately upon arrival, in order 
to activate their applications and orders. Applicants 
will be interviewed at the convention and referrals 
will be made on those orders that have been activated. 
Each applicant will be given information regarding 
the availability of those employer representatives to 
whom he has been referred. He will then be re- 
sponsible for arranging his own personal interview 
with each representative. 

Efforts will also be made to serve those individuals 
who file orders and applications at the convention. 

The Illinois State Employment Service will act as 
agent for both order-holding and applicant-holding 
offices during the convention. At the close of the 
convention, after all referral information has been 
entered on the appropriate clearance orders and 
clearance applications (including those taken at the 
convention), the forms will be returned to the State 
clearance offices of the order-holding and applicant- 
holding offices. 

After the receipt of the clearance orders and 
clearance. applications in a local office, the usual 
clearance procedures will be followed in completing 
the transactions until an order is filled or canceled. 


Stepped-Up Recruitment 
of Domestic Farm Workers 


Farm labor recruitment will be intensified and 
expanded this year in a major effort to effect the 
fullest use of the Nation’s domestic farm labor supply, 
provide jobs for unemployed workers, and curtail the 
use of foreign workers in agriculture. 

















In announcing the new emphasis on recruiting farm 
workers, Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell said: 


I have directed Assistant Secretary Newell Brown and Bureau 
of Employment Security Director Robert C. Goodwin not to 
approve employer requests for foreign workers where, through 
additional recruitment efforts of employers and the State 
employment services, domestic workers can be obtained to 
meet farm labor needs. Because of the current labor supply 
situation, employers will find workers available in areas which 
have not been sources of labor supply in recent years. 


I anticipate that in some areas the need for foreign workers 
can be eliminated. There will be areas, however, which will 
continue to need foreign workers to meet seasonal demands, 
and requests for such workers will be filled in accordance with 
approved procedures. Even in these areas, it should be possible 
to effect seme reduction in the number of foreign workers 
because of the increased number of available domestic workers. 
In all cases where foreign workers are brought into an area, 
the Department’s policy of giving priority to qualified domestic 
farm workers for available farm jobs will be rigidly enforced. 


The Bureau of Employment Security has been mak- 
ing a complete review of its procedures governing the 
employment of foreign workers in agriculture. The 
purpose of this review is to determine what new 
policies and programs are necessary to achieve the 
greatest use @f domestic labor. 

The Bureau is asking the full cooperation of agri- 
cultural employers in holding down the number of 
imported farm workers. The Bureau also has written 
its agricultural advisory committee requesting its 
assistance. All State employment security agencies 
have been asked to intensify their farm labor recruit- 
ment activities and to publicize existing farm job 
opportunities in urban areas in an effort to recruit 
unemployed workers for farm work. 


Refresher Courses for Mentally Ill 


REFRESHER courses in business skills, taught by 
volunteer teachers, are helping to bring mentally ill 
veterans along the road back to normal living, 
the Veterans Administration has announced. Such 
courses are conducted for patients at most VA mental 
hospitals, under supervision of staff therapists. 

The VA cited its hospital at Roanoke, Va. as an 
example of the program. ‘There, patients are relearn- 
ing typing, shorthand, mathematics, accounting, and 
statistics. Dr. Joseph B. Bounds, manager of the 
hospital, said several of the patients in the courses 
formerly worked as secretaries, typists, or clerks. 
After a few weeks in the classes, they begin to regain 
part of their lost skills and, more important, compre- 
hend that they can relearn and hope to resume useful 
work when they leave the hospital. ; 

As patients gain confidence in the courses, many 
perform tasks in offices of the hospital, for the thera- 
peutic value of the work. 

Although the courses have been organized at the 
Roanoke hospital only 6 months, one of the patients, 
a former legal secretary, has returned to her old job 
in her home State at a salary of $70 per week. 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, February 
United States and Territories 
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| Percent: 
Number change fr: 
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| Pre- 
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Employment Service— T otal 


New applications. . . 

Referrals: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural. .. . 

Placements: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 


999, 100 | 


132, 100 
557, 100 


120, 500 
312, 300 
160, 400 
151, 900 
14, 800 
135, 400 
112, 900 
111, 600 


eee 

Handicapped........ 
Counseling Interviews 
Individuals given tests 
Employer visits 


State Unemployment Insurance 


Initial claims, except tran- | 
sitional 
Weeks of 


1, 802, 200 
unemployment 
12, 400, 800 
Weekly average insured un- | 

employment ! 
Weeks compensated 2 
Weekly average beneficiaries ?.| 
Average weekly benefit pay- 
ment for total unemploy- 


3, 118, 800 
3 10, 793, 400 
8 2, 698, 300 





| 3 $30. 45 | 

Benefits paid.......... ..| $314, 149, 300 | 
Funds available as of Febru- | 
ary 28, 1958.... i$8, 261, 195, 400 | 


Veterans 4 


Initial claims a 42, 600 
Weeks of unemployment 

370, 500 
Weekly average insured un- | 

employment 

| re, 
New applications... . 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . | 
Placements, nonagricultural . | 
Placements, handicapped... . 
Counseling interviews 


94, 200 
$7, 546, 100 | 
253, 700 
124, 800 
72, 000 | 
5, 700 | 
25, 100 


Unemployment Compensation 
for Federal Employees 5 


Initial claims 
Weeks of 
claimed 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment 
Renee paid 5... eo. oes 


16, 900 | 


unemployment | 
208, 200 | 


51, 500 | 
$6, 032, 000 | 





1 Data exclude Territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program, 

3 Includes Bureau estimates for Maine. 

4 The first four items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 12,000 initial claims, 78,000 weeks claimed, 
and 19,500 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

5 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 
4,200 initial claims, 22,800 weeks claimed, 5,700 insured unemployment. 
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Management Acts to Meet the Challenge . . . 
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ECENT economic developments have posed serious problems to the Federal-State employment security 
R system. Local offices in a number of State agencies have been handling a vastly increased number of 
claimants and placement personnel have been hard pressed to locate jobs for these unemployed. In an article 
in last month’s EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REviEw, Robert C. Goodwin, director of the Bureau of Employment 


Security, outlined some of the steps which the Bureau has taken and some which State agencies could take to 
help resolve these problems. 


Articles in this issue of the REview discuss what some of the States are doing to provide better service to 
job seekers and to the community at large. They cover financing, public information, office staffing, interpre- 


tation of unemployment insurance laws, and personnel management in its broad sense. ‘The experiences 
described in the articles should be of value to other agencies attempting to cope with similar situations. 


Public Information 
and Increasing Unemployment 


By FRANK GAY 
Director, Public Relations 


Maryland Department of Employment Security 


HE Maryland Department of Employment Se- 

curity was disbursing some 15,000 benefit checks 
per week in early November last year. By the middle 
of January this year, the weekly volume had risen to 
45,000. As one would expect, this tripling of pay- 
ments to the unemployed in little more than 2 
months confronted the Department with substantial 
operating problems. But it did more; it made the 
agency and the entire employment security program 
in Maryland the focus of much public attention at the 
Same time, 

The agency’s Public Relations Division felt it had 
two prime tasks: 

1. To inform the community promptly and honestly 
about changes in economic conditions. In this, if we 
were to have a good press, it was essential that we 
maintain our reputation for objectivity. 

2. ‘lo preclude, where possible, and to counteract, 
where necessary, any criticism of the claims-taking 
and paying process until such time as the agency was 
able to recruit and train enough new personnel to 
handle its snowballing workload with dispatch. 

The latter item arose first. Lines of claimants began 
to build up outside the Baltimore office. Some claim- 
ants called the newspapers to complain of long delays. 
Our procedure was to reply straightforwardly. We 
acknowledged their accuracy, stated that the work- 


criticism by enlisting the help of papers and claimants 
alike in the solution of the problem. 

Specifically, we pointed out that the Baltimore 
office normally handles from one-half to two-thirds 
of the State’s continued claimload, and that any 
sharp increase in unemployment inevitably would be 
most apparent in the operation there. We made our 
case by replying to almost every press inquiry of this 
type with concrete workload comparisons. The com- 
parisons were striking, and the papers invariably 
printed them when they printed anything at all con- 
cerning the complaints. We were able to say, for 
instance, .that 7,386 persons entered the office on 
Monday, January 13, 1958, compared with 2,982 
the comparable Monday in 1957, and that 31,399 
sought the services of the office in the week ending 
January 11, 1958, compared with 14,188 the same 
week of 1957. 

We pointed out that we were hiring additional per- 
sonnel and training them as quickly as possible, but 
emphasized that until such time as these new employ- 
ees were thoroughly familiar with the work, we could 
not expect full value from them. And finally, we 
asked the papers themselves to help us by appealing 
to continued claimants to stop reporting to the office 
earlier than their assigned reporting time. We are 


unaware whether the practice of reporting early is a 
load was temporarily exceeding our capacity to national practice, but we can testify that it is a prac- 
handl: it promptly, and attempted to turn aside tice among Baltimoreans! Many arrive anywhere 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Our system of assigning you a definite time at 
which to report to this office is intended to be of help 
both to you and to us. The time assigned is determined 
on the basis of your Social Security number. By regu- 
lating the flow of claimants so that a more of less 
equal number of persons reports to the office at all 
times during the week, this system enables us to take 
your claim and pay you benefits with a minimum of 
waiting. 


If the system is to be efficient, it must be strictly 
observed. You should report only at the time assigned 
or DURING THE HALF-HOUR FOLLOWING THE TIME 
ASSIGNED. Please do not report at any other time. Per- 
sons reporting early will be required to wait until their 
assigned time. THERE IS NO ADVANTAGE WHAT- 
EVER IN REPORTING EARLY. Also, persons report- 
ing more than one half-hour after their assigned time 
will be required to wait until claimants reporting at the 
proper time are served first. 


Our purpose in insisting that you report at the as- 
signed time is to give you maximum service with a 
minimum of waiting. Your cooperation will help every- 
body. 


MARYLAND 


DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 











This handbill, distributed by Baltimore local office personnel, 
urges claimants not to report before their scheduled time. 


from 4 to 2 and even 3 hours early, and, during the 
period under discussion, they contributed substan- 
tially to the lines outside the Baltimore office. 

We made the reporting-time plea at every oppor- 
tunity—in response to press inquiries, in written press 
releases, and in radio spot announcements. But what 
ultimately proved most effective in this campaign was 
not the use of mass media, but a handout and a 
poster. 

The handout ignored the details and explained the 
purposes of the digit reporting system, which are to dis- 
tribute the workload evenly and reduce waiting time, 
and pointed out that there was no advantage whatever 
in reporting early. The poster, in briefer terms, at- 
tempted the same explanation. A copy was given to 
every claimant entering the office in the course of 1 
week, and the poster was placed in strategic spots 
everywhere about the office. They were neither 
totally nor permanently successful, but they gave 
substantial relief when it was most needed. Later, 
when the “‘early bird” practice showed signs of again 
becoming a problem, another distribution of the 
handout was made. 
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Meanwhile, the operations people had been working 
hard to meet the demands of the increased workload. 
Considering the size of the problems which faced 
them, they gained control of the situation in a re. 
markably short pericd. And now that we were in a 
position to do so, it clearly was time to take the 
offensive. We called the papers and told them cate. 
gorically that any person standing outside the cffice 
was there solely because he chose to arrive early. We 
issued a press release making the same statement and 
detailing the more important measures which had 
been taken to provide prompt service. Among these 
was the fact that we had instituted overtime work for 
our own employees on a regular basis. Our total 
persuasive effort had been to demonstrate that the 
problem was economic, not administrative. But the 
overtime seemed to be more meaningful and dis. 
arming than anything else, for it showed beyond a 
doubt that we were willing to do everything in our 
power to be of service. 

Another item which had been effective in stemming 
criticism during the emergency pericd was the pro- 
vision earlier in the year of a large room in which 
claimants, at about half an hour before their report- 
ing time, might wait in reasonable comfort instead of 
standing outside in the rigors of what proved to be 
the most severe winter in several decades. 

The workload problem, then, had been met, and 
the focus now was exclusively economic. The press 
no longer wanted to know whether we were doing 
our job, or how well, but how much of a job we had 
to do. Papers which only a few months before had 
relegated the monthly claims story to the inside pages 
were now fighting to get the story first. 

Prior to January, we had not been releasing claims 
figures weekly. But the first week of the new year 
found the Department making benefit payments in 
excess of $1 million for the first time in its history. It 
was felt that failure to announce this fact would lay 
the agency open to charges of attempting to hide the 


YOUR TIME FOR REPORTING 


TO THIS OFFICE 
IS DETERMINED BY YOUR 


SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER. 


THIS REPORTING-TIME SYSTEM, 


WHICH REGULATES THE FLOW OF CLAIMANTS, 
IS INTENDED TO REDUCE YOUR WANTING PERIOD 


Poster used in the Baltimore local office to help regulate the 
flow of claimants. 
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4 amount of unemployment. Weekly releases were As the volume of telephone inquiries increased and 
ad. therefore started and have continued since, frequently began to consume more and more of our time, we were 
“a appe aring as the leading local story of the day in the forced to put less-urgent projects aside and to shift 
‘ie State’s metropolitan dailies. away from the written press release in many cases. 
is [here has been considerable pressure from the When the telephone inquiries became so numerous 
the papers to release the raw figures over the telephone that we had trouble keeping up with them, we invited 
a prior to their being incorporated in a written release. interested members of the press in for a conference. 
Sef We have insisted, however, not only that a written We called it an ‘information session rather than a 
We release be prepared, but that our research people have press conference because we wanted to limit it to an 
oad a chance to check it for accuracy before it is given to authoritative explanation of the basic workings of the 
had the papers. This has generated some “professional Maryland Unemployment Insurance law and not 
ese anger in a few newspaper city rooms on occasion, but have it shape up as a mad scramble for spot news. 
tt since the figures influence future business activity as The explanations were made by those members of 
otal | well as reflect what has already happened, everyone the agency staff who are most expert in the various 
the | now seems persuaded that they must be handled in phases of the law and the operations of the Depart- 
the the most responsible fashion possible. smeait: Wis alah d 1. fj 
; ses: generated not only some fine 

dis- it has ate Seem Gant Sess ie Oe Sr eee background stories for public consumption, but more 
da } major item, to comment in these releases only on what "th ‘ PO ne ete — amps: puon, melas 
our | the figures show has already taken place, and to NOWICURCADIC CINpPIOyMeNt reporting Feneraby. ‘ur 

refrain from predictions. Such practice has helped only regret is in not having had the session earlier. 
ning us establish and maintain the reputation of an im- Increasing unemployment has wrought two other 
pro- partial reporting agency whose economic pronounce- _ changes in the Maryland agency’s information pro- 
hich | ments are solidly based on objective fact. _ gram which are worth mention: First, the emphasis 
port In the first 3 months of this year, the public relations in our radio material was shifted to the soliciting of 
ad of § lice put out 130 separate stories either in written job orders from employers, and second, a biweekly 
o be release form or in telephone interviews. In more flyer to employers announcing the availability of out- 

normal times, the number would have been around 

40. But while jangling telephones kept us aware of standing applicants is being planned. The Sycr, an 
and ip i essay old standby discontinued a year or so ago, lists the 
press J ou newly-found prominence, we did not fully appre- if Shi f it ti i Das d ‘ 
lolag | ‘late the extent of our fame until a reporter for a high “VSREAGGnS Co He SemeHD Spee ee eee 
had § School paper called at the behest of his teacher and that others of their caliber are available through the 
had § @ked for a 1-hour interview with the Executive local offices of the Department. If started again, it 
pages Director. will be sent to some 4,000 selected employers. 
Jaims 
year 
ats in 
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im Administrative Financing 
Under Changing Economic Conditions 


By A. J. WEEMS 
Chief Administrative Analyst 
Alabama Department of Industrial Relations 
HE Vital Role of the Budget” was the theme of early to judge how well the budgetary system has 


the November 1957 issue of the EMPLOYMENT been adapted to the impact of costs arising out of 
SECURITY REVIEW. In this issue, E. L. Keenan, spiraling unemployment. It is clear, however, that 


Deputy Director of the Bureau of E:aployment immediate and positive attention was focused on the 

Security, comments “Because we must budget for situation at the earliest critical stages. 

months ahead, we try to provide some flexibility in The Department of Labor and the Bureau of Em- 

the budget for the adjustment of program activities in ployment Security, working closely with officials of 
IS, ‘ase there is a major change in the economy.’ the Interstate Conference of Employment Security 

When budget allocations for the current fiscal year | Agencies, moved rapidly to secure the needed addi- 
| vere issued, indeed even up to the time of Mr. Kee- tional funds and provided strong leadership, both at 
All lan’s article, no one could have fully foreseen how national and regional levels. Administrative or 

‘itally important flexibility i is in administrative financ- financial controls which might have been construed 
jlate the Bing of mployment security operations. It is still too as limiting flexibility were withdrawn. State employ- 
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ment security agencies were urged to “‘staff up” to 
handle unemployment insurance workloads and to 
avoid diverting employment service personnel—a 
historical weakness in emergency situations. 

A re-apportionment of fiscal year 1958 administra 
tive funds by the Bureau of the Budget enabled the 
Bureau of Employment Security to make the entire 
appropriation for the year available, including the 
contingency fund, and increased the quarterly appor- 
tionments to meet the added costs resulting from the 
workload increases. A supplemental budget request 
which would insure adequate financing of the esti- 
mated workload volume was also approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget and transmitted to the Congress, 
where it has received favorable action. Assuming 
that these additional funds for fiscal 1958 will not be 
subject to requirements of the contingency appro- 
priation, administration of contingency controls 
would be suspended for the balance of the current 
fiscal year. 


States, Too, Face Up to Task 


Simultaneously with these and other actions by the 
Federal authorities, State employment security agen- 
cies were gearing up their operations—procedures 
and management practices—to cope with a drasti- 
cally changing and highly volatile labor market. 
Operating shortcuts were begun, staffing require- 
ments for peak claim loads were determined, physical 
facilities—both in terms of space and location—were 
re-examined, and procedures and methods were re- 
studied and, where possible, simplifications were 
installed. 

Management within the States recognized and 
accepted its responsibility to determine the amount 
of financing necessary and to provide effective con- 
trols. Both the handling of current allocations and 
the securing of additional funds were involved. ‘These 
aspects are inter-related facets of the overall problem, 
but vary in degree and application. 

It was urgently necessary to reappraise operating 
costs, both for personal and nonpersonal services, in 
terms of the immediate situation—looking ahead for 
possibly 2 to 4 weeks. Then, for more long-range 
planning, cost projections for the remainder of the 
fiscal year were necessary. 

It was clear that certain economies could and would 
be effected. The cost impact was related to both 
immediate estimates and economic projections. De- 
cisions on time factors absorption were reflected in 
staffing considerations. Nonpersonal services require- 
ments and costs were closely associated with claims 
volumes of the categories affected. 

To systematize the determination of staffing re- 
quirements, revised workload estimates for the budget 
functions were developed. As current information 
feeds into the record, these estimates are re-assessed 
and revised. Where necessary, staffing requirements 
are then restated in terms of the anticipated unem- 
ployment situation. This is a continuing process of 
review, for both cost analysis and program planning. 
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The volume factor is an important element i: the 
determination of position equivalents needed to 
process the claims loads which have been forecast. 
The concentration of peak loads has led to some rather 
arbitrary adjustments in unit times. These are recog. 
nized as temporary, but under current operating 
(somewhat emergency) conditions they are unavoid- 
able. As “‘staffing up” is effected, this degree of time 
factor absorption is reduced or eliminated and person- 
nel requirements recomputed against standard unit 
times. Assuming the continuance of high-level claims 
loads, this is necessary to prevent deterioration in the 
quality of performance. 

Effective use has been made of the plan for “inter. 
mittent’” or hourly rate personnel appointments, 
While this has application largely in the local offices, 
it can also be used successfully in the central office. 
The system works well in staffing overtime shifts in 
machine tabulating and benefit operations. This, 
of course, makes for increased machine utilization 
and productivity in the tabulating process at reduced 
costs. 

The Rhode Island Department of Employment 
Security has prepared an excellent booklet entitled 
“Staffing for Variable Work Loads’”’ (described in the 
September 1955 issue of the EMPLOYMENT SEcurITY Re- 
view, page 44). ‘ This release is a concise and clear 
discussion of the plan for a staff reserve. State agen- 
cies with this system in operation were ahead of the 
game. We were fortunate in Alabama in this respect 
and it proved to be a “‘lifesaver.” 

Program administrators and their specialists, and 
budget, fiscal, and personnel staff, in association with 
economic and labor market analysts, must work as a 
team in the determination of cost requirements. 
Joint effort is required to plan and manage the 
financial aspects of the situation effectively. 

Complementing customary employment security 
program and staff services, Alabama provides a system 
of management analysis. Many State employment 
security agencies have similar administrative bodies, 
variously described, but with the same basic objectives 
and functions. Management analysis, which repre- 
sents no “‘vested interests,’’ provides an objective and 
factual service. 


Must Analyze Results of Planning 


Experience of the past several months, particularly 
regarding administrative financing, highlights the 
usefulness of this administrative arrangement. It's 
as necessary to appraise the results of planning as it 
to plan. Considering tle existing operating and 
financing problems, with emphasis on staff utilization, 
it may be even more necessary. 

Management analysis can assist in the developmen! 
of cost requirements. It can also provide information 
and analysis showing workload and staffing compat! 
sons. As an example, reports can be developed by 
local offices and central office organizational unlls 
which detail, by function, workloads processed am 
position equivalents used. Supplied to supervis0y 
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an administrative staff, these reports are factual 
inc icators of the degree to which personnel allocations 
have, in fact, kept pace with workload requirements. 
They are effective management tools in determining 
the need for and use of intermittent staff discussed 
above. They serve as good financial controls for per- 
sonnel services. 

These cost devices, and others, provide valuable 
information. They are basic, not only in the present 
situation but for continuing sound management. 
They are no substitute, however, for what is best 
described as “‘administrative awareness.” 

Recognition and understanding of the situation by 
top-level administration is essential. Action by 
operating and technical people—no matter how 
competent—is not enough. Experience of the past 
several months has proved this fact dramatically. 


Although this is not restricted to problems of adminis- 
trative financing, it has major application in this area. 

In addition to “awareness,” there must be a 
“willingness” on the part of administration to author- 
ize the necessary management steps and to delegate 
authority. No system of controls, no process of 
analyses, no program of reports—regardless of how 
thorough or effective—can function successfully in a 
vacuum. Administration is responsible for leadership 
and direction. It also must provide a “‘climate”’ that 
will stimulate and encourage sound financial man- 
agement, as well as program interpretation and 
public relations. 

Administrative financing in the final analysis, 
under any type of economic condition, is important 
to the employment security program only in terms of 
SERVICE to workers and employers alike. 


UI Staffing to Meet Rapidly Rising Workloads 


By CARL G. WESTINE 
Chief of Programs and Methods 


Washington Employment Security Department 


HE State of Washington is not highly industrial- 

ized, and most of its basic industries, such as 
lumbering, logging, fishing, mining, and food packing 
and processing are highly seasonal. From _ the 
beginning of the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram, this State has been faced with extreme varia- 
tions in claims loads and the problems of adjusting 
local office staff to handling these loads. 

The accompanying graph shows the variation of 
the monthly continued weeks claimed and the 
number of equivalent positions used in local office 
UI operations for the fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 
Studies covering several years indicate that the 
workload of contingency items during the first 
quarter averages only about 16 percent of the annual 
workload, whereas it reaches a peak of about 38 
percent during the third quarter. 

The use of temporary staff was born of necessity. 
Cons dered to be impractical were the alternatives of 
(1) the wholesale transfer of employment service 
personnel to UI operations during peak workload 
periods, with the inevitable disruption of employment 
service functions, and (2) the enforced speedup in 
UI operations. By using temporary staff we avoided 
these undesirable alternatives and at the same time 
Miniinized the possible danger of deficit spending, 
ar providing greater job security to the permanent 
sta 
Ths article will be confined to those phases which 
have been most basic in their relationship to local 
offic’ UI operations in this State. 
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In local offices, the permanent staff assigned to UI 
operations averages about 75 to 80 percent of the 
positions allocated to Unemployment Insurance in 
the approved budget. For example, if 100 positions 
are provided in the base budget, about 75 will be 
allocated as permanent UI staff. The remaining 
base budget positions are equivalent to 75 temporary 
positions for 4 months, or 100 temporary positions 
for 3 months. The number of temporary positions 
thus reserved in the base budget are augmented, as 
needed, by temporary staff paid from contingency 
earnings, if any. 

The base UI permanent staff is fixed for each local 
office at a point where there may be some overspend- 
ing of budget time factors in the first and fourth 
quarters when there is a relatively low workload. 
This overspending is normally offset by underspending 
in the second and third high-workload quarters. 
Normally, no temporary staff is employed during the 
low-workload months. If an office is found to be 
using temporary staff for more than 9 or 10 months of 
a year, the base UI permanent staffing is carefully 
reviewed and evaluated. Augmenting staff in UI 
operations to meet predictable as well as unforeseen 
increases in claims loads involves not only maintain- 
ing a continuous balance between workload and 
staffing but also securing balance in classifications. 

To provide the means for rapid recruitment and 
on-the-spot hiring of temporary claims personnel 
without the extended process of examination and 
selection from registers, the agency, with the coopera- 
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tion of the State Personnel Board, has established a ing prescribed training: All three grades—a 1-day 


classification of seasonal interviewer comprised of 
three grades. The job assignment of each grade and 
the compensation on an hourly basis are comparable 
with the permanent interviewer classifications, i. e. 


Interviewer I | —Intrastate claims taking 
Seasonal Interviewer—A | 

Interviewer II | —Interstate, 
Seasonal Interviewer-—B | 
Interviewer III 
Seasonal Interviewer—C 


UCFE, and 
veterans claims taking 

—Adjustment interviewing 
and nonmonetary de- 
terminations 


The use of the three grades of seasonal interviewers 
makes it possible for each office to maintain a proper 
balance between classifications while augmenting its 
base UI permanent staff. 

To facilitate recruitment, the Personnel Board has 
established the minimum requirements for acceptance 
of applications for any grade of seasonal interviewer 
classification at education equivalent to graduation 
from a standard 4-year high school or the equvialent 
amount of full-time paid employment. In addition, 
the applicant must satisfactorily complete the follow- 
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orientation in the local office; seasonal interviewer- 
A—3 days of formalized training in a central session; 
seasonal interviewer-B—5 days in a centralized ses- 
sion; and seasonal interviewer—C—10 days. ‘Trainees 
are compensated on the same hourly basis as when 
working. 

Our experinece has shown that a more effective 
utilization of temporary staff is obtained by fixing 
the responsibility at the local level for planning 
staffing requirements above the base in advance of 
anticipated need. To implement this planning, the 
authority for recruiting and hiring of seasonal inter- 
viewers, when needed, has been delegated to the 
local office. 

Overall administrative control is accomplished in 
this State through staffing and workload reports, 
submitted monthly by local offices, which show work- 
load accomplishnients by function as compared with 
actual earnings based on a formula computation. 
In addition, these control reports include estimates 0 
the anticipated workload for the coming month and 
planned staffing for liquidating that workload. These 
reported data, as arrayed and summarized in the 
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central office, show significant operating ratios and 
yvar.ances. These data furnish the information neces- 
sary to guide program emphasis and to control budget 
expenditures. 

|: has been found that another essential to the 
successful operation of this program is planned central- 
ized training. The establishment of a reserve or pool 
of qualified seasonal interviewers requires recruitment 
and training in advance of actual need, but, at the 


same time, not so far in advance that the size of the 
poo! is diminished by dropouts or that refresher 
training becomes necessary before the services of the 


seasonal interviewers are required. Obviously, with 
an ascending claims load, permanently assigned per- 
sonnel become progressively busier as the load in- 
While the most desirable time to train sea- 
sonal interviewers is immediately before they begin 
work, that is the very time the permanent staff is 
fully occupied. ‘To relieve the permanent staff of this 
training responsibility and to provide timely training 
of seasonal interviewers, group training sessions are 
scheduled and conducted on an area basis at frequent 


creases. 


intervals by the Staff Development Section immedi-' 


SEASONAL 
EMPLOYEES 





FR )M the low months of summer and early fall to 
the high months of mid-winter, California’s claims 
load can increase 50, 100, or, as in this fiscal year, 150 
percent. ‘To handle this suddenly mounting volume 
of claims, to man the claims windows and the inter- 
viewing desks, additional trained persons are needed, 
some +00 to 1,000 of them. 
hese persons must be available exactly when they 
are n-eded and must be sufficiently skilled to perform 
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ately prior to and during the period of rising claims 
loads. Local offices, with the approval of the Staff 
Development Section, may direct newly recruited 
seasonal interviewers to attend any scheduled group 
session. In this manner, local offices can supplement 
staff, as required, with a minimum of disruption to 
operations. 

Centralized training, conducted by specialists, 
assures uniformly well-trained interviewers who can 
be quickly integrated into the working staff. Fully 
trained seasonal interviewers returning to our agency 
year after year have had a stabilizing influence on 
local office UI operations during peak load periods. 

Decentralized authority for on-the-spot recruitment 
and hiring of seasonal interviewers, without prior 
clearance with the Personnel Board and approval of 
the administrative office, coupled with centralized 
training has meant the salvation of the local office in 
obtaining an adequate number of trained employees 
in the proper classifications at the right time. Despite 
the high volume of claims, benefits are being paid 
promptly with care and diligence and a minimum of 
interruption to employment service programs. 


solution 
to California's 
staffing problem 


By EDGAR A. COLLINS 
Personnel Officer 
California Department of Employment 


the complex tasks involved with accuracy within the 
tight unit times allowed. They must be able, too, to 
work under continuing pressure and to meet the 
public they serve with unfailing courtesy and compe- 
tence. When the workload drops again in the late 
spring and summer, the need for these additional 
workers is gradually ended. 

Thus, with a basic year-round local office staff ot 
about 2,000, there is a need each year for an expanded 
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staff of temporary employees to meet the seasonal rise 
in the claims load. This need is not precisely pre- 
dictable and its timing can vary from year to year. 
Also, because the workload may fluctuate sharply from 
week to week, it is essential, under the employment 
security performance budgeting system, that staff 
adjustments be possible almost from day to day. 
This unusual staffing requirement is a real challenge 
to management and was for many years the most 
serious personnel problem that faced the California 
agency. 

Under the statewide civil service system in Cali- 
fornia, State jobs, with rare exceptions must be filled 
from eligible lists (choice of 1 of 3) established as a 
result of competitive written and oral examinations. 
In the absence of such lists, temporary appointments 
may be made pending their establishment. As part 
of the system, too, employees with regular permanent 
appointments may be laid off only through a formal- 
ized and time-consuming reduction-in-force pro- 
cedure. Thus to overstaff with permanent appointees 
is a serious matter, since cutbacks can take several 
months and can have a devastating effect on employee 
morale. 

In the years from 1947 to 1951, the California 
agency had several bitter experiences with such 
layoffs. During that time there were several cut- 
backs, some involving as many as 300 career employ- 
ees. Asa result, morale was at a low ebb and recruit- 
ment was fast becoming a serious problem because of 
the agency’s reputation for “‘insecure’’ employment. 
In any event, the Department was and still is “gun 
shy” as far as layoffs are concerned. 

The alternative for meeting this seasonal need for 
claims staff—by shifting employees from employment 
service work—is considered a poor expedient since it 
can result only in the impairment of important em- 
ployment service functions at the very time when they 
may be needed most. Likewise, to hire entirely new 
temporary employees each year is unsatisfactory; this 
would mean an annually repeated recruitment, 
selection, and training problem. 
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Mrs. Margot Savage, operations super- 
visor, gives training to seasonal em- 
ployees‘in.the! Sacramento local office. 


Faced with this dilemma, the agency in 1951 under- 
took to find a sound and workable solution. The 
objective was to devise a system which would provide 
a pool of trained, experienced persons who would be 
available to the Department on call each year to 
handle the more routine seasonal unemployment 
insurance and eniployment service work. This force 
of seasonal employees would be a supplement to the 
basic permanent staff which could then be set at 
a level which would be reasonably safe from layofl 
because of workload drops or budget cuts. Working 
with the State Personnel Board, California’s civil 
service agency, the Department succeeded in develop- 
ing a plan to meet this need. The basic components 
of this plan are: 

1. The establishment of a special civil service classi- 
fication (now employment and claims assistant) for 
these seasonal workers, with ‘‘desirable”’ rather than 
“minimum” qualifications, and on an hourly rate ol 
pay. 

2. Use of a provision in the California Civil Service 
Code which permits the appointment of irregularly 
needed workers on a “‘permanent-intermittent” basis. 
Under this type of appointment, employees are 
appointed permanently for an indefinite period but 
may be called to work or released from work as 
needed without going through the normal appoint- 
ment and separation procedure. This procedure has 
made it possible to adjust staff to varying workload 
needs rapidly and easily from day to day and even 
from hour to hour. 

3. Recruitment by the local office in each com- 
munity of local residents who want only part-time or 
intermittent work. 

4. Selection of these seasonal workers though the 
State’s normal examination process. (The special 
testing program developed for this seasonal class 1s 
described later in this article.) 

5. Identification of the specific, less-difficult assign 
ments which are appropriate for the seasonal worker. 
Generally, these employees. do claims taking and 
application taking work, although where a particulat 
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individual is qualified through experience or special 
aptitude other assignments may be made. 

6. Development of special training keyed to the 
specific tasks to be performed, thus reducing to a 
minimum training time and costs. Provision also 
for scheduling the training well in advance so that 
employees are ready to start work immediately when 
nee led. 

Originally the plan was put into effect only in 
those offices in primarily rural areas where the 
seasonal workload fluctuation was greatest. It was 
so successful, however, that it was soon extended to 
all offices. Gradually, a roster of trained, experi- 
enced people has been built up in each office. At 
the present time, some 1,750 employment and claims 
assistants are on the Department’s rolls. Many of 
these employees have been with the agency for a 
number of years now. They are skilled, highly 
competent people. These intermittent employees 
may work only a few weeks each year or for many 
months. Present Department policy limits the use 
of any one seasonal worker to 1,500 hours, or the 


equivalent of 9 months, in a calendar year, except in © 


anemergency. ‘They may work either on a part-time 
or a regular full-time schedule. 


Testing Program for Intermittent Staff 


In 1956, the present testing program for seasonal 
employees was developed in cooperation with the 
Personnel Board in an effort to provide a system 
which would be as responsive to local office needs as 
possible. This plan provides for: 

1. A regular, prescheduled, written test in which 
any local office needing additional eligibles can be 
included on request. The examination is primarily 
aclerical aptitude test and is given quarterly. 

2. Scheduling the examination on an office-by- 
office basis and holding the tests in the local com- 
munity. 

3. Recruitment by the local office and filing and 
acceptance of applications in the local office. 

4, Qualification appraisal interviews of candidates 
successful in the written test by a two-member board 
made up of a departmental field supervisor as chair- 
man and a business, labor, or other leader from the 
local community as the outside member. 

5. Establishment of separate eligible lists for each 
local office area. Under this plan, the Personnel 
Board has delegated to the Department much of 
the responsibility for the examination process normally 
exercised by that agency. The Personnel Board has, 
however, retained responsibility for setting standards, 
lunishing test material, administering the written 
éxamination through local proctors, scoring the test 
Papers, and preparing the eligible lists. Since 1956, 
some 4,300 candidates have taken the written test 
and some 1,500 eligibles have been certified for 
appointment. 

Reflecting the concept of a seasonal staff as a 
‘upplement to the basic permanent staff, the seasonal 
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class of employment and claims assistant is not considered 
an entry class into the Department’s career service. 
The class of employment security trainee is the regular 
entry class into permanent full-time employment. 
This latter is primarily a college recruitment class 
with recruiting emphasis being directed mainly to 
recent college graduates. Seasonal employees, there- 
fore, who may become interested in full-time career 
jobs must come into the career service through the 
class of employment security trainee. Under present 
policy, however, they are permitted to compete in 
the employment security trainee examination on a 
promotional basis, provided they meet the minimum 
education and experience requirements. 

The Department of Employment is convinced 
that this seasonal employee program has gone a 
long way toward solving one of our most difficult 
staffing problems. Even with the sharp workload 
increase this year, the Department has been able to 
staff to meet it with no disruption of work and few, 
if any, real headaches. Of significance, too, is the 
fact that since the inauguration of the plan no layoffs 
of permanent employees have been necessary because 
of workload drops or budget cuts. 

It is recognized, of course, that further improve- 
ments in the program are possible. For example, 
further -research is needed into the characteristics 
and aptitudes that make for success in our seasonal 
jobs. Additional improvements in the testing program 
are being considered to reduce further the time lag 
between the test date and the certification of eligibles. 
All in all, however, we believe that this program, 
together with the concept of a stabilized permanent 
work force safe from layoffs because of workload and 
budget reductions, has made a real contribution to 
good personnel management in the California agency. 





AN UNUSUAL OCCUPATION 


BECAUSE of injuries received on Iwo Jima during World 
War II, Adam silos of Irondequoit, N. Y. is skilled in one of 
America’s little-known Pet ens eh delicate glass hydrom- 
eters. 

Before World War II, Adam was a lens moulder in a 
Rochester, N. Y. factory. Then, in 1945, he landed with the 
Marines on Iwo Fev He suffered a shattered knee and four 
other injuries to bis leg. It was 27 months before he was able to 
walk agzin, even with the aid of crutches. 

After discharge, he couldn't stand long enough to handle 
his old job as a lens moulder. 

Veterans Administration advisors gave him aptitude tests. 
i” glass-blowing suggestion popped up and Adam liked the 
idea. 

For 4 years he trained under the Federal Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act as an apprentice in a small glass apparatus 
factory which moved away, leaving him jobless shortly after 
he had attained journeyman status. 

Then he found a place as a combination glass blower and 
glass lathe operator. He blows delicate glass hydrometers 
into their peculiar gooseneck shapes and then fuses and finishes 
them on his glass lathe. 

Adam has no regrets that an unusual suggestion sent him 
into an unusual trade. 
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The performance of every employee—supervisory or otherwise—is influenced by the training he gets. 
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Eificiency in Employment Security 
Through (rood Personnel Management 


By CURTIS P. HARDING 


Administrator 


Utah Department of Employment Security 


HE term ‘“‘proper and efficient administration” 

gets thrown around a lot in employment security 
circles. Most or*our people readily recognize that 
we have quite a stake in maintaining high quality 
in our internal operations. And indeed, our entire 
emphasis is oriented in this direction. In employment 
security, every businessman and every citizen is our 
judge. The only criterion each has by which to judge 
us is how well we have served him. 

In an area where the only product is service, it is 
quite natural that we emphasize quality. Some- 
times, however, we should stop and remind ourselves 
where the real “quality” in our operations comes 
from. No endeavor, however well conceived or 
planned or oganized, can succeed unless the individ- 
uals in that endeavor succeed in their separate tasks. 
This is just another way of saying that our program 
is only as good as the sum total of individual services 
provided. 

Within an established program framework, the key 
to quality service is effective personnel management. 
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Among the numerous specific phases of personnel 
management are recruitment, selection and _ hiring, 
job classification, salary administration, training, 
promotion and transfer, performance appraisal, 
discipline, supervision, and communications. These 
things are all interdependent. For example, the 
finest selection methods available are not effective 
unless the salary structure is adequate to attract good 
applicants. On the other hand, even exceptionally 
high salaries are not enough to offset the deteriorating 
influence of poor communications or of incompetent 
supervision. 

The broad outlines of the personnel program may 
be conceived by central staff people in cooperation 
with the line. The search for proper personnel 
policies and practices is a search for sound basic 
principles which will stand up under close and some- 
times adverse scrutiny and which will meet diverse 
operating needs. 

As guiding principles begin to emerge in the evolu- 
tion of an agency personnel program, a// management 
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levels share the responsiblity of maintaining a climate 
in which these principles can successfully be applied. 
[he leader in any organization must make a special 
effort to help implement the basic principles so that 
the program is not weakened at the outset by depar- 
tures from principle in the face of specific problems 
which arise. 

The executive is subjected to pressure situations in 
which he must decide whether to do what is right or 
what is expedient. He may sometimes feel that staff 
officials are trying to make him enforce principles 
which are impractical from the line point of view. 
lo avoid this he should be sure that personnel policies 
adopted for the agency are policies he himself fully 
endorses and not just policies one or another of his 
advisers suggests. Once the policies are established, 
however, the executive must always be mindful of 
the fact that even good principles are going to need 
continued support from the top man. 


No Ivory Tower 








founded on principle, it must not be an ivory tower 





- thing applied only by central personnel staff. It 
cannot operate ina vacuum. Rather, good personnel 
administration is a condition of attitude, information, 
and ability which must permeate all levels of line 
supervision. ‘The personnel program must find its 
ultimate expression through the first line supervisor 
to the workers under him. The fondest hopes of 
central personnel staff, or of top line management, 
and the finest of principles can become reality only 
to the extent that the immediate supervisor makes 
them a reality in his relations with workers. 

In order for the supervisor to do full service as a 
personnel administrator, he must be given authority 
and he must be trained. This requires the support of 
all higher levels of management. Without the support 
of his superiors, no amount of instruction will convince 
a supervisor that he should jeopardize himself by 
trying to be a fully; effective personnel manager. 

sonnel As the supervisor sugceeds in bringing competence 
hiring, J and understanding to the worker—not only in 
ining, § directing the work, but in recognizing and dealing 
raisal, fF with the worker’s problems and aspirations—the 
These §f organization gains real strength. 
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While effective personnel management must be - 


If the ivory tower idea has no place in central 
staff services, by the same token it must also be avoided 
in the line. Supervision of a worker by an official 
two or three levels above him is no satisfactory 
substitute for actual supervision by the man right 
on the scene next above the worker. Second or 
third level supervisors may see the worker only 
occasionally and may be quite unfamiliar with his 
work. Workers need the close association of someone 
in authority over them to share their accomplishments 
and problems in a more detailed way. In this sense 
every supervisor above the immediate supervisor is to 
some extent a coordinator of actual work processes. 
The thing he supervises is supervision. 

So, one of the “‘secrets” of efficient administration 
in employment security is probably that of line and 
staff cooperating to release the talent and ability of 
subordinate supervisors and through them to realize 
the full potential of every worker. 


Training Needed 


All of this brings us to the point of emphasizing 
the basic part that training must play in accomplishing 
good personnel management and in achieving oper- 
ating efficiencies. The performance of every em- 
ployee, whether he is a supervisor or not, is influenced 
by the training he gets. Training may take many 
forms, ranging from the most lengthy and formal to 
the most brief and informal. Many employees receive 
some training when they start work for us. 

Actually giving training seems to be less a problem 
than determining what training is needed. Once the 
training need is known, the training may be given by 
a supervisor or if it is a new or technical field, by a 
staff consultant. 

As in the case of work assignments, training pro- 
grams mean something to the organization only as 
they find expression through the worker on the job. 
Burns’ couplet about the best laid plans of mice and 
men probably applies nowhere more frequently than 
to the elaborate training plans evolved and executed 
within the various management levels, but which 
never seem to find their way down to the immediate 
supervisor or through him to the worker. Sometimes 
it seems that we see over-trained intermediate and 








top staff wrestling with problems which arise because 
of undertrained supervisors and workers. 

Here again, the full support of top line management 
is needed to achieve the aims of training. In fact, 
this group must agree and must demonstrate its 
agreement to give the subordinate supervisor sufficient 
leeway to become a ready recipient of training and to 
apply training received. Supervisory people need to 
remember that any delegation of authority must give 
the delegatee the right to do things as an individual 
and to make a few honest mistakes. Too often, 
reservations on the part of top officials and unwilling- 
ness to delegate authority to lower supervisors act 
as effective blocks to the application of supervisory 
training. In such cases the training just doesn’t 
seem to be able to break through into the work 
situation. 


Agency Emphasis of Personnel Management 


In the Utah Department of Employment Security, 
a new emphasis has been placed upon personnel 
management. This emphasis began by the establish- 
ment of an expanded central personnel section fol- 


An Aid to Administration? 


clively Seeking Whek 


lowed by the emergence of some additional personne] 
principles. These are being reflected in the placing 
of greater emphasis throughout the organization upon 
the personnel functions of line supervisors, particularly 
those on levels closer to the worker. 

Although we are still experiencing considerable 
give and take and we have not yet accomplished the 
full development of our personnel plans, we do fee] 
that our renewed program has been successful thus 
far. We still have a long way to go and much to 
accomplish. New patterns of delegation, communica- 
tion, and training do not resolve themselves overnight, 
Nevertheless, we have considerable evidence through- 
out our agency that first line supervisors are making 
a real effort to assimilate training, and to grow with 
responsibilities placed on them. 

Just as there is no substitute for the worker doing 
his work, there is no substitute for thoroughly trained 
and alert supervisors administering policies based on 
sound principles. When these things can all be 
found in the same place at the same time, it will spell 
efficiency with a capital ““E” and success with a 
capital “S,” and that’s what we all want in employ- 
ment security. 


By R. F. BAXTER 


Supervisor of Benefits 


Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission 


LL laws pertaining to the payment of unemploy- 

ment benefits require an individual to be avail- 
able for work. In the last decade, presumably to 
strengthen this provision, many States have added 
“active search for work” to their law. Even without 
such a specific provision, some State administrations 
required an active search as proof of availability. 
Other administrations, while recognizing the sig- 
nificance of an active search for work, did not feel 
the general “availability provision” was sufficiently 
broad in scope to require an active search. 

The unsuccessful experience in Great Britain from 
1920 to 1930 of requiring an “active search”? appar- 
ently had little influence on the proponents of such a 
statutory test of availability. There does not appear 
to have been any clearly defined objective in this 
country about a “search for work” concept prior to 
its inclusion in«some of the State laws: : Present-day 
justifications are based on concepts-developed as a 
result of administrative experimentation subsequent 
to its adoption. Oregon has béen no exception. 

There is little question that the dislocation of 
workers during the adjustment from war-time to 
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peace-time employment after World War II con- 
tributed to the inclusion of the “active search for 
work” requirement in many State laws. The mass 
unemployment during the shifting of the Nation's 
manpower created general questions of eligibility 
which had not been encountered previously. An 
example is the shipyard electrician with no knowledge 
or skill in the occupation beyond “‘pulling green wires 
through tube 67” who refused any work other than 
that of an electrician. At the same time he claimed 
unemployment insurance benefits while waiting for 
such work to become available without looking for 
any other kind of work. 

A “search for work’? requirement must be adminis- 
tered under a broad general policy sufficiently flexible 
to reflect the current labor market conditions. An 
interpretation of ,an active search which does not 
allow the most reasonable construction (that an indi- 
vidual is actively seeking work when he has done what 
the ordinarily prudent person would do under similar 
circumstances to find suitable work) justifies the 
oft-made accusation that it has failed as an adminis- 
trative tool. 
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Supervisor of Benefits, R. F. Baxter, 
left, and Administrator John A. 
Norton, confer with Mrs. Cecelia P. 
Galey, chairman of the UCC, on a 
policy matter. 


The Oregon law provides that an individual must 
be able to work, available for work, and actively 
seeking and unable to obtain suitable work. In the 
development of an administrative policy to aid in 


arriving at equitable decisions on individual cases, 


certain basic premises had to be established: 

1. The active search was not a new independent 
requirement but was one of the tests to determine 
availability. 

2. The provision required independent search for 
suitable work only. 

3. The provision required a search for existing 
work only. 

The next step was to determine what constituted 
an “active search for work.” A study of claimant 
characteristics and a careful analysis of previous 
trends in the labor market seemed to necessitate 
three general standards for grouping the claimants: 

1. Registration at the local office constitutes an 
active search for work during those months when a 
general shutdown occurs in a one-industry area such 
as lumbering, food processing, textiles, etc. 

An extension of the active search beyond local 
office registration in an area where and during a 
period when it is common knowledge no suitable 
work is available is most likely to detract from the 
true purpose of “‘actively seeking work’”’ and develops 
a feeling of contempt for other evidence necessary to 
establish eligibility. Nothing can damage public 
relations more than to force claimants to apply for 
work, to have the harassed employers belittle the 
claimants’ intelligence by pointing out to them that 
it is common knowledge no work is available, and to 
have the claimants counter by saying “Yes, I know, 
but 1 must do this to get my unemployment check.” 

Oregon experiences a substantial closure of the 
logging industry for a period of 2 to 4 months annually. 
No logger residing in one of these localities is required 
to do more than register for work at the local office 
during these winter months. Ten or twenty personal 
applications would not strengthen his weekly certifi- 
cation that he was fully available for all suitable work. 
2. Registration at the local office and regular 
contact with the union may constitute an active 
search for work. 

In an area where the union has agreements with 
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a substantial number of employers who hire a majority 
of the union members possessing certain skills, regular 
contact with the union is required. Such a contact 
usually represents a search for work with all the 
employers in the area who are subscribers to the 
union agreement. This is a much more extensive 
search than could be expected from a claimant 
having no union affiliation. 

An analysis of the claims load in one of the metro- 
politan areas during a recent winter pointed up a 
situation where an inflexible policy on “actively 
seeking work” would have been contrary to the basic 
purposes of both the Unemployment Insurance and 
Employment Service programs. Some 800 union- 
affiliated women working in the food processing 
industry were unemployed. The alternative field in 
which the majority of them might have had some 
prospects for securing work was retail trades and 
services. However, upon further analysis of the 
active claims, we discovered more than 200 unem- 
ployed workers experienced in_ retail trades and 
services. The latter group had already flooded those 
employers with applications for work. Registration 
at the local office and regular contacts with the can- 
nery workers union constituted actively seeking work. 

3. Based on labor market conditions and claimants’ 
previous method of securing work, claimants may be 
required to demonstrate their genuine desire for em- 
ployment by making personal applications when it is 
reasonable to presume such an effort may be suc- 
cessful. 

If it is reasonable to believe suitable work is avail- 
able at the factory gates or other employer premises, 
claimants are required to make personal applications. 
This is in addition to registration at the local office 
and, if a union member, regular contact with it. In 
many occupations claimants fall in this category for 
the greater part of the year. 

This is Oregon’s first year with the so-called 
“selective interview process.” Regardless of the 
limited experience, it is apparent that this new 
approach to interviewing is assisting greatly in 
developing a sound policy for the administration of 
the “active search for work” requirement. In 
examining claims to set the frequency of interviews, 
a full knowledge of the local labor market is impera- 
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tive. The same labor market conditions indicate the 
extent to which an active search may meet with 
success and often determine the general group in 
which the claimant belongs. Ever-changing labor 
market conditions require a continuous review of 
interviewing schedules and a reappraisal of the num- 
ber and type of personal applications necessary to 
constitute actively seeking suitable work. 

In order that the “seek work” test of availability will 
add to the efficiency of administration, some “‘don’ts” 
are included in the general policy: 

1. Don’t require a claimant to seek other than 
suitable work. 

2. Don’t require a claimant to seek work unless it 
is reasonable to assume that suitable work is available 
in the area. 


3. Don’t deny benefits to a claimant for not secking 
work until he has been fully advised that he inust 
make such a search or must extend the search he has 
made in the past. 

4. Don’t determine the degree of search on past 
labor market conditions. The extent of the active 
search is governed by the conditions as they exist 
today. 

5. Don’t require any specific number of applications 
to employers. One good application may establish 
attachment to the labor market more than many 
passive contacts made only for the purpose of getting 
a benefit check. 

Finally, on the positive side, when counseling a 
claimant, local office personnel should be sure to 
advise him of the ‘“‘active-search’”? requirement but 
never use it as a threat to deny benefits. 


Use of Master Task Statements 


By RUBY P. JEFFREY 


Chairman, Personnel Advisory Committee 


Arizona State Employment Service 


Are you still writing and rewriting individual job 
descriptions for the interviewers in your agency? 
Rather tedious and time consuming, isn’t it? Have 
you always been able to keep them current in view of 
the rapidly changing work requirements in many 
local offices? 

In the Arizona State Employment Service, we have 
devised and are using what we call Master Task State- 
ments to outline the duties of our interviewers. In 
this way, the interviewer functions are clearly defined 
and uniformly written. Another result has been to 
reduce to a minimum the clerical and staff time 
formerly required. 

Historically, our problem of currently describing 
jobs started back in 1945 when we wrote and released 
a Management Program Manual. This booklet con- 
tained organizational and functional charts for each 
office and a full job description for every position in 
the Employment Service. We planned to bring the 
Manual up to date periodically, possibly semi- 
annually. However, due to personnel turnover and 
shifts in program emphasis, we found it a never- 
ending task to maintain any semblance of a current 
manual. 

We attempted to solve this problem by bringing a 
job description up to date when the duties and 
responsibilities of a position changed. However, this 
practice did not offer an adequate solution to the 
problem, for we had begun to grow in Arizona and 
constant changes were taking place in our organiza- 
tion’s internal structure. 

By 1951 it was apparent that our attempt to keep 
job descriptions on a current basis was completely 
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engulfing the limited staff time available for such 
work. We began, therefore, to develop, on a trial 
basis, some Master Task Statements for a few jobs. 
This project was quite successful in the tryout office. 
However, the Master Task Statements were tailored 
for a large operation with specialization and were not 
readily adaptable to a small office or to statewide 
usage. 
Three Classes of Interviewers 


Until the fall of 1955, our classification plan had 
provided for only two classes of interviewers. Effec- 
tive in September of that year, this plan was revised 
to allow for three classes: interviewer, interviewer 
technician, and supervising interviewer. 

An interviewer (our entry professional class) spends 
the major portion of his time in counter-interviewing 
(reception), application-taking, placement (routine 
phases), and maintaining records. An interviewer 
may counsel, test, etc., as training is received and 
proficiency is obtained, but these latter activities will 
consume only a small percentage of his time. 

The interviewer technician in a small office 1 
assigned a wide variety of tasks, including those of 4 
technical nature, and may act as a lead man. In 
medium or large local offices, a person in this position 
is responsible for the bulk of the technical and special- 
ized functions sugh as employment counseling; em- 
ployer relations; services to veterans, handicapped, 
older workers, and youth; and test administration. 
Since full-time suboffices are usually located some 
distance from the supervising office, and the one 
employee of that office may be thrown somewhat 0? 
his own initiative and judgment in the performance 
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ARIZONA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





MANAGEMENT PROGRAM MANU AL 





APPLICATION-TAKING FUNCTION 





Interviews job applicants and records or assists the appl icant 
to record identifying and personal data, work experience, per- 
sonal characteristics, disacilities, and other placement factors 
on application card. 


Evaluates skills, work experience, abilities, education, and 
vocational interests in relation to job opportunities 'n the 
community and assigns job classification and occupational codes 
and determines other services needed by the applicant. 


Recognizes the need for counseling and selective placement and 
refers such applicants to counselor or selective placement 
technician. 


Refers applicants for aptitude or proficiency testing as 
necessary. 


Provides applicant with labor market information on employment 
conditions and opportunities in specific occupations and 
ndustries as required, 


Refers applicants who possess qualifications in shortage 
occupations or openings listed on local or State demand lists 
to the appropriate placement unit or may discuss such openings 
with applicant depending on size and organization of the office. 


Refers to the office or unit VER any veterans who have special 
problems relating to their veteran status. 


Provides applicant with information in regard to his relation- 
ship with the office, the functions of the office, and the 
services available to him, 


Provides readily available Information concerning other agencies 
and their services, inctuding the UC Division, as necessary. 


1. Each function was to be written in general 
terms so that it would be applicable statewide. 

2. Mention of specific reports, form numbers, 
detailed activities or procedures was to be avoided 
so that continuous revisions would be unnecessary. 

3. Insofar as practicable, each function was to 
be written to stand alone. 

4. The functions were to be written so that a 
description covering any local office interviewer job 
could be quickly compiled by a combination of 
Master Task Statements. 


Problems Encountered 


Many of the functions written into the Master 
Task Statements were relatively clear-cut, such as 
application taking, placement, and employer rela- 
tions. Other functions, however, had to be analyzed 
carefully. The labor market information function, 
for example, was difficult to fit into a Master Task 
Statement while keeping the four basic principles in 
mind. The function could not be written to stand 
alone without overlapping because many different 
people participate in gathering or disseminating 
labor market data. For this reason, we restricted 
the labor market analysis function to the compiling 
and analyzing of labor market information. The 
gathering and disseminating agents were incorporated 
into other functions, such as employer relations, 
counter interviewing, and employment counseling. 

Another example is the testing function which 
covers at least two areas—administration and inter- 
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of a variety of technical tasks, interviewer technicians 
are used in this type of office. 

A supervising interviewer, when working in a large 
local office, either is head of an operating unit or has 
full staff or functional responsibility for one or more 
programs or activities. In multiperson suboffices, 
the person in charge is classified as a supervising 
interviewer. 


27 Master Task Statements 


Keeping the duties and responsibilities of the three 
classes of interviewers in mind, we wrote 27 Master 
ask or Position Statements. These covered all 
activities in which our interviewers engage: counter 
interviewing, application taking, placement, em- 
ployer relations, employment counseling, special 
services to veterans, labor clearance, labor market 
analysis, test examiner, service to the handicapped, 
service to youth, service to older workers, service to 
minority groups, industrial services, occupational 
analysis, itinerant service, staff training, special 
inlormation service, day-haul, agricultural wage 
survey, Mexican national certification, housing in- 

‘cuion, service to migratory workers, service to 

vation Indians, and the functions of placement 
supervisor, program supervisor, and suboffice 
iver. 

‘writing the Master Task Statement, we were 
guided by the following four basic principles. 
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Employment Security Comeission of arizona 
ARIZONA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


12 (1-57) 


NOTICE OF CHANGE IN JOB DUTIES 


vocation: TUCSON INDUSTRIAL, SERVICE, AND FARM OFFICE bate: 1957 


CLASSIFICATION TITLE: 





WORKING TITLE: 


INTERVIEWER TECHNICIAN YOUTH PLACEMENT SPECIALIST 








OFFICE DIVISION: OFFICE SECTION: OFFICE UNIT: 
INDIAN, YOUTH, 
AND MINORITY 











MASTER POSITION STATEMENT WO*S: TITLE OF IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR: 


22, 6, 10, 18, 8, 2, 4 MANAGER (ES SUPERVISOR I) 








ACOITIOWAL JOB REQUIREMENTS: J08 VARIABLES: AND FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRO LIWE CUTIES 


(55%) First Line Duty: Service to Youth and Placement (#22 and #6) 
(10%) Second Line Duty: Employment Counseling (#10) 

(20%) Third Line Duty: Test Examiner (#18) 
(10%) Fourth Line Duty: Employer Relations (#8) 


(5%) Fifth Line Duty: Reception and Application-Taking 


(within Placement Unit) (#2 and #4) 


Acts for Selective Placement Specialist in his absence. 














pretation. Our decision was to separate the two by 
placing test interpretation in the employment coun- 
seling function and then writing a Master Task 
Statement for test administration, which we called 
the “‘test examiner function.” 

Some Master Task Statements were written to 
apply in either the industrial, farm, or Indian pro- 
grams. These included counter interviewing, appli- 
cation-taking, placement, and employer relations. 
Other functions were written only for positions 
allotted to farm placement. One function was 
written to apply solely in the Indian program. 


Use of Master Task Statements 


The next step in streamlining our Management 
Program Manual was to develop a form that would 
serve to notify the State Administrative Office and 
the individual employee of the functions assigned to 
each specific job. Form A-12, Notice of Change in 
Job Duties, was therefore produced. This form 


Extension of Coverage 
to Small Employers 


N APRIL 25, 1955, Governor Harriman signed 

the Hughes-Ashbery Bill, which amended the 
size-of-coverage provisions of the New York State 
Unemployment Insurance Law. It provided that 
employers of three or more employees would become 
subject under the Law on January 1, 1956 and em- 
ployers of two or more on January 1, 1957. Until the 
amendment became effective, coverage was of em- 
ployers of four or more employees on each of 15 days 
during a calendar year. 

The extension of coverage to smaller employers 
resulted in a dramatic (60 percent) increase of em- 
ployers subject to the Law. The active employer 
file, about 180,000 at the end of 1955, numbered 
230,000 at the end of 1956, and 292,000 at the end 
of 1957. 

It was obvious, when the change in Law was being 
considered, that such an expanded program would 
have great impact on employer accounting activities 
and that the integration of mass registrations with 
current operations would require much advance 
planning. Since New York had no experience with 
coverage of employers of fewer than four workers, 
visits were made to other States which had extended 
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contains headings for location of the job, date. 
classification and working titles, the Master Task 
Statement numbers assigned the job, and the ‘itle of 
the immediate supervisor. Space has been a lotted 
on the form for any additional job requirements, job 
variables, and first-, second-, and third-line duties that 
are not contained in the master functions assigned, 

Each individual filling a position in either of the 
three interviewer classes has a completed Form A-{? 
to which is attached a set of the Master Task State. 
ments applicable to that position. Local offices also 
have a file of the statements and of Forms A-1?. 
When job duties change, the supervisor initiates a 
revised Form A-12 and adds and/or removes Master 
Task Statements to bring the job description up to 
date. Occasionally, it is necessary to make revisions 
to the Task Statements themselves. 

We have found Master Task Statements to be a 
practical and satisfactory solution to one problem of 
personnel management. 


By ALFRED L. GREEN 
Director, Unemployment Insurance Accounts Bureau 


New York Division of Employment 


coverage in recent years. Their experiences were 
carefully studies and were helpful in developing our 
plan of action. 


Preparation in 1955 for Extended Coverage 


Immediately after the Law was amended in April 
1955, a carefully-prepared plan was put into action. 
The initial step was the identification, and subse- 
quently, the pre-registration of all small employers 
who would become liable on January 1, 1956. This 
was a “‘must,”’ since employers had to be informed 
promptly of their obligations under the Law as (0 
tax payments and request wage reporting. 

Since New York is a request wage reporting State 
and wage and employment information is obtained 
from employers only on request at the time 0 
claim filings, prampt registration of liable employers 
was essential not only as a means towards reducing 
tax delinquency but also to insure the prompt and 
accurate payment of benefits. 

The basic means of identifying liable employers 
was the use of the Social Security quarterly repor’s 
(single forms 941A) filed by New York State employers 
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ha, ng 15 or fewer employees. The plan called for 
mo ching these reports against the then-current file 
of »-vistered employers and sorting those not registered 
int) three groups—those showing two employees, 
three employees, and four or more employees. This 
latter group would be immediately registered and 
notified of their probable liability since most cf them 
should have already been in the system. 


Plan Calls for Notifying Employers 


Employers with three employees would be regis- 
tered in advance and notified in the first half of 


January 1956 of liability under the Law. At the 


same time, employers with two employees would be 
notified that employment of an additional person 
would subject them to the Law. 

An alternative to pre-registration was to follow the 
usual practice in other States of transmitting status 
report to each employer and taking no action as to 
the registration process until an executed status report 
was returned. We decided that this would be a slow 
and costly way of handling a mass registration prob- 
lem. We also realized that mass pre-registration 
would result in a sizable number of cancellations, 
either because the information reported on the 941A 
form was not current and beginning January 1956 
the employer might have fewer than three employees 
or—because of turnover—the three persons reported 
for Old-Age and Survivors Insurance purposes did 
not indicate employment on the same day. 

The decision to risk mass pre-registration was also 
based in part on experience gained from pre-register- 
ing employers from information given on Social 
Security SS-4 forms ‘“‘Request for Identification 
Number.” Our experience has been that the over- 
whelming percentage of employers so registered were 
covered under the Law. 

At the same time, another phase of the plan called 
for a thorough publicity campaign geared not only 
for employer but also for general public information. 
In addition to usual publicity media, information 
workshop meetings and lectures were held throughout 
the State—instructing employers in tax paying and 
reporting responsibilities, record keeping require- 
ments, and other obligations. Some of these meetings 
were sponsored by Chambers of Commerce and 
service clubs; others were held by the Division. These 
meetings were highly publicized and well attended. 





l'rade representatives present were also encouraged 
to organize “grass root”? meetings among their own 
groups so as to spread more information to employers 


oe their rights and obligations under the amended 
saW 

Vor identification and pre-registration activities, the 
OASI reports for the fourth quarter of 1954 were 
requested, These were the latest we could use to 
complete the processing by the end of 1955, since the 
BOASI in Washington could not start transmitting 
‘he reports for this quarter until May 1955 and it 
ld take at least 3 months more before the ship- 
its Were completed. 
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The reports were received as scheduled and the 
selection job of matching them against the file began, 
setting aside the “4’s,” the “‘3’s,” and the “2’s.” 
Employers of four or more employees were registered 
immediately and notified of their liability. For those 
with three employees, the regular pre-registration 
process was started immediately—assigning of regis- 
tration numbers, preparation of addressograph plates, 
ledgers, receipt control cards, etc. At the same time, 
work began on the revision of forms, determination 
letters, handbooks, and informational material which 
were to be sent early in January 1956 to “employers 
of three’ and “employers of two.” 

The final shipment of reports from the BOASI was 
received in August 1955. The selection job was com- 
pleted in September and pre-registration before 
January 1, 1956. 

Upon evaluation, we found that the number of 
reports received and the number of employers of 
three pre-registered from this source were consider- 
ably less than had been estimated. Since the BOASI 
had to establish a cutoff date for sending the reports 
to us, delinquent reports and even some which were 
filed on time were missing. In some cases, the em- 
ployer reported no payroll because his business was 
seasonal and he was not in operation during the 
fourth. quarter of 1954. In others, the employer 
reported no payroll or less than three employees 
because by the end of the previous quarter he had 
already paid on the $4,200 maximum wages taxable 
for all or some of his employees. 

Knowing that reports for thousands of potentially 
liable employers were missing, we had to request 
reports from BOASI for another quarter, the second 
of 1955. This would enable us to pick up the reports 
which were missed in the fourth quarter 1954 and the 
reports of employers who had gone into business since 
then. These were received and processed in the same 
manner as were those for the fourth quarter 1954, 
except that reports showing employment of only two 
persons were disregarded. 

In all, 49,000 employers of three were registered 
and notified of their liability effective January 1, 1956. 
At the same time 55,000 employers of two were sent 
information material and 4,200 employers of four or 
more were registered. 


Experience in 1956 


At the beginning of 1956, the publicity campaign 
to reach all liable employers of three was accelerated. 
Every section of the State was covered by radio and 
television announcements, car posters, handbooks, 
and leaflets. A total of 210 workshop meetings and 
lectures were attended by 7,773 employers. In 
addition, a notice was designed which explained the 
amended provisions of the Law. Through the 
cooperation of the Federal Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, each of their six District Offices in New 
York State inserted a notice about new coverage 
provisions with the first quarter of 1956 OASI 
reporting forms. Liable employers not yet registered 
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under the New York Unemployment Insurance Law 
were requested to fill out and return the flyer to the 
Division. This source yielded 3,000 registrations. 

The experience of other States with extension of 
coverage led to some fear that, shortly after the 
determination notices were mailed in January 1956, 
the Division would be deluged with employer cor- 
respondence on questions of law, changes of names 
and addresses, and with some undeliverable mail. 
This did not happen. The increased load was in 
proportion to the increase in the active file and was 
handled in stride. At no time was there a backlog 
of unanswered correspondence. Delivery of mail was 
better than expected; only 1 percent was returned as 
undeliverable. 

As anticipated, we did register a number of em- 
ployers who were not liable for contributions. How- 
ever, operations were geared to handle these cases 
rapidly. Such employer accounts were either can- 
celled or, if employers of two, pre-registered effective 
January 1, 1957, when they would then be liable. 

By April 1956, our plan of action concentrated on 
reporting and payment of taxes. Other States had 
warned that not only were small employers the most 
difficult to locate and the least stable but that they 
were also the “most delinquent.” Thus, we expected 
that thousands of small employers who had been 
registered would be delinquent in filing reports. 
Steps were taken to minimize this possibility in the 
case of reports due for the first quarter of 1956. 

Two weeks before the report due date, April 30, 
1956, a letter was mailed to each newly-registered 
employer reminding him to file his report on time and 
pointing out the consequences for failure to do so. 
Also, to assist the small employer in preparing his 
first contribution report and to answer questions 
relating to coverage and wages, payroll examiners 
were stationed in the local offices throughout the 
State from April 16 through April 27, 1956. 

We also used one negative approach. Fines and 
jail sentences, resulting from prosecution of chronic 
delinquent employers, were publicized and received 
widespread coverage in newspapers. 

Our employer delinquency controls were re-exam- 
ined in the light-of extended coverage. These were 
considered adequate as they call for prompt notifi- 
cation to the employer of his delinquency and for 
followup, if necessary, by a field visit. 

There was some evidence in the first and second 
quarters of 1956 of an increase in delinquent reporting. 
This did not reflect a true picture because it included 
employers who had been pre-registered, but were not, 
in fact, liable, and it took at least one quarter before 
these were removed from the file. The effectiveness 
of controls in this respect was evident as the year 
progressed. By the end of the year, the ratio of 
contribution report delinquency to the current active 
file was equivalent to what it had been prior to 
extension of coverage. 

Collection activites were also examined. Here 
again, the increase in the volume of collection cases 
was in proportion to the increase in the active file. 
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However, it is too early to consider this as a definite 
trend since the full effect of extended coverage may 
not develop in this activity for some time. No 
personal contact is made until the amount due reaches 


$25. 
Experience in 1957 


By mid-year 1956, when the increased volume of 


activity in employer accounting operations had 
reached its peak because of “employers of three,’’ the 
mass registration program for “employers of two” 
simultaneously got under way. Because of our satis- 
factory 1956 experience, we followed the same pro- 
cedures—on a much larger scale—to reach and 
register employers of two. 

The Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
sent us copies of the reports which were filed by New 
York State employers of 15 or fewer employees for 
the first quarter of 1956. The same screening and 
pre-registration processes were used as in the preceding 
year. From this source, and those normally avail- 
able to the Division, 57,000 employers of two were 
notified on January 2, 1957 of their coverage and 
registration. On the same date, 93,200 employers of 
one were sent informational material advising them 
of their potentiat liability should they hire an addi- 
tional employee. We also discovered and imme- 
diately registered 8,300 employers of three or more 
who should have already been in the system. 

Again, the number of forms received and the nun- 
ber of employers of two pre-registered were less than 
estimated. We then requested the BOASI reports for 
the fourth quarter of 1956 and these were processed 
during the second quarter of 1957 as for the earlier 
group except that employers of one person were dis- 
regarded. An additional 9,000 registrations resulted. 

Another intensive educational campaign for em- 
ployers and the public was conducted. Workshop 
meetings and lectures were held throughout the 
State. The Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue 
again agreed to circularize their entire New York 
State file with a notice prepared by the Division and 
these were distributed with their first quarter 195 
BOASI quarterly report forms. Through the co- 
operation of the New York State Bankers Association, 
we were also able for the first time to circularize over 
1 million depositors of 375 commercial banks. A 
notice was inserted with bank statements sent t0 
depositors in April and May 1957. Over 5,000 liable 
employers were identified from these two efforts. 

As in 1956, operations proceeded according to plan 
and paralleled that year’s good experience with the 
mass registration of employers of three. By the end 
of the year 1957, the percentage of report and pay- 
ment delinquency related to the file of employers 
accounts closely approximated our experience prid 
to extension of coverage. On December 31, 199); 
the file of employer accounts was almost 292,000—a0 
increase of 60,000 over the roster as of December 31; 
1956 and a total increase of almost 110,000 which 
could be attributed to extended coverage of small 
employers. 
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in our extended 
How do we know that we regis- 


How successful have we been 


e activities? 


cove! - 

aed '| of the employers we should have? We used 
the evaluation study technique to find out. In 
November 1956 and 1957, the staff of our Field Audit 
Section did post-registration studies of employer 


status. in the field. In 1956, the survey was con- 
ducted in the key cities within the State. In 1957, 
it was expanded to include not only large cities but 
gnall cities with population ranging between 30,000 
and 50,000 and villages with a population under 
2.000. In these surveys, all employing entities in a 
contiguous area were personally visited. The area 
was a Village (1957 only), a series of business street 
addresses, a square block, a single building, or several 
floors in a building. 
The survey findings are shown in tabular form: 











Table A 

| 1956 Survey 1957 Survey 

Sere ee ee 

|Num-, Per- | Per- |Num-) Per- | Per- 

| ber | cent | cent | ber | cent | cent 
Employers contacted. . .|2, 481/100 |..... 4, 729/100 | Cee 
ee EE ee 1,069) 43) 11.53... 1, 341) 28. 4/ 
lathe... <<. oon i 412 56.9/100 3, 388) 71. 6/100 
Liable and registered . {1 , 374). “| F1. Aap POs sce ol Sled 
Liable but not regis- | 


| 
Se een reer | 38 : | Fa 7 a} Sanenes (eae ae 





Although the 1957 survey was expanded so that 
twice as many employers were contacted, the per- 
cent of liable employers found unregistered was 
about the same for both years—2.7 percent in 
1956 and 2.5 percent in 1957. In the 1956 survey, 
\l of the 38 unregistered employers became subject 
in the fourth quarter of 1956. In the 1957 survey, 
25 of the 85 unregistered employers became liable 
in the fourth quarter of 1957. Since no report was 
due from such employers until the following January 
jl, it may be presumed that a large percentage of 
these employers would have registered before such 
report was due. 

A breakdown of the liable employers in Table A, 
by year of subjectivity, is shown in Table B. 


The 1956 survey shows that 0.7 percent of employers 
subject prior to 1956 were not registered. One year 
later, the survey showed that 0.1 percent of employers 
subject prior to 1956 were not registered. The 1956 
survey showed that 2 percent of employers liable in 
1956 were not registered; in 1957, 2.2 percent of 
employers liable in 1957 were not registered. Also, 
as to employers liable during 1956, the 1957 survey 
showed that after 1 year had elapsed, the percentage 
of those found not be be registered with the Division 
had dropped from 2 percent to 0.2 percent (Table 
B—item 3). 

The evaluation answered our questions. We believe 
our procedures under mass registration have been 
highly effective since, both numerically and as a 
percentage of registered employers, the liable em- 
ployers unregistered are small. The study also 
reveals that most of these unregistered employers at 
any one time are employers who have recently 
become liable to the New York State Unemployment 
Insurance Law, and who will be registered before 
too long a period elapses. 


Impact on Field Audit Collection 


Extended coverage probably will affect our periodic 
Field Audit program. This program is designed 
not only to determine and collect taxes but also to 
educate employers in the timely and correct reporting 
of contributions due. Our poliey has been to schedule 
each newly liable employer for audit within 2 years 
after the one in which he became subject. Thus, 
the bulk of the employers of three registered in 1956 
will be scheduled for audit in 1958 and the results 
of these audits will be carefully analyzed to determine 
if any changes in policy or procedure are necessary. 

Extended coverage may also affect policy and 
procedure as to employers delinquent in payments. 
Now, collection action for amounts under $25 is 
carried out by correspondence and through the 
mailing of periodic notices of amounts due. More 
positive action is taken when the amount due is $25 
or over. This includes a ‘‘tough” final notice to the 
employer, personal contact by a tax collector, and 
then, if necessary, the filing of a warrant. Based on 
experience, we may wish to reexamine the $25 
tolerance, since small employers may be delinquent 
for long periods of time before reaching this limit. 



































Table B 
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Other Administrative Aspects 


The impact of this gigantic program was felt 
throughout the Unemployment Insurance Accounts 
Bureau—from the central internal operating sections 
and units in our office of Employer Accounts to the 
field offices in our office of Field Audit and Collection. 
All policies, procedures, and forms were reexamined 
and changed, as needed, in the areas of identifying 
new employers and making determinations and in 
all clerical tasks in operations of receipt, examination, 
and control of reports, audit adjustments, report 
delinquencies, collections, etc. New office equip- 
ment, such as motorized alphabetic files, was added. 
The Unemployment Insurance Accounts Bureau 
increas*d its staff by 600 persons and added 25,000 


square feet of space within 2 years. A major change 
was also made in the Bureau’s organizational struc cure. 

We are naturally proud of the way the job was 
done. It is easy to claim that proper planning, 
execution, and control resulted in our handling of 
extended coverage in 1956 and 1957 withou' the 
slightest interruption in the Division’s regular work 
or in the services rendered to the public. In the 
final analysis, however, the employees of the Division 
provided the big push. 

Our experience clearly shows that extension of 
coverage to employers of one or more can be done 
without difficulty by using the same basic methods 
employed in the integration of employers of three and 
two. In addition, it has pin-pointed the value of 
periodic use of the Federal OASI forms to discover 
liable but unregistered employees 


Nashville Metropolitan Area... 


Local Office Use of an Area Skill Survey 


By WARREN B. ROBESON 


District Manager 


Tennessee Department of Employment Security 


HE skill survey conducted in Nashville by the 
Tennessee Department of Employment Security 
was primarily in the interest of determining looming 
shortages of skilled manpower in order that training 
facilities could be geared to such needs. But it also 
gave the Nashville local office information that would 
provide an occupational profile of the employed labor 
force in the community. This article is concerned 
with the latter aspect—the internal use—of the survey. 
In the initial conversations concerning the actual 
conducting of the survey, a request was made that 
the survey coverage be extended beyond manu- 
facturing employmeni so as to include all industry 
groups and that smaller as well as the larger estab- 
lishments be solicited for a breakout of employment 
by occupation, current and anticipated. 

At the same time, it was recognized that a survey 
of this magnitude would provide considerably more 
than the type and number of existing jobs in the 
community. It would give us valuable information 
about existing or immediate manpower shortages as 
well as anticipated shortages. Also, and perhaps of 
greater importance in the semiskilled and _ skilled 
trades, it would provide a wealth of information about 
entry jobs leading to higher classification through 
formal, on-the-job, or apprenticeship training. 
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It has long been recognized by local office personnel 
that one of our greatest needs in field operations is for 
local, in addition to national, occupational infor- 
mation. Labor market data pertaining to employ- 
ment by industry groups, or by age, sex, education, 


M2 than 40 State employment security agencies have con- 
ducted or are conducting occupational labor market 
studies as a part of the job opportunity research program 
sponsored by the Bureau of Employment Security. These 
projects were designed to provide occupational employment 
and related data needed in such employment service operations 
as counseling and job development and to stimulate community 
action on skill development and more effective utilization of the 
work force. 


Such a study was conducted by the Tennessee Department of 
Employment Security in Nashville in April-June 1957 under the 
sponsorship of the city of Nashville and the Nashville Chamber 
of Commerce. The “Nashville Metropolitan Area Skill 
Survey” was based on data provided by nearly 700 employers 
with over 58,000 workers in 1,085 different occupations. Par- 
ticipating employers, provided the following information for 
each job classification: number of workers currently employed, 
number expected to be employed by 1962, number currently ™ 
training, additional workers needed to be trained by 1962, 4 
an employers were currently having difficulty finding 
workers. 


—— 
—————" 
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wages and hours, or even major occupational groups - 


(professional and managerial, clerical and_ sales, 
skilled, etc.) are needed. Also needed in day-to-day 
operations is specific local information about the 
number and distribution of Machinists I, or Sheet- 
metal Lay-Out Men, or Metallurgists, or other local 
occupations. Furthermore, this information needs 
to be kept up to date. 

As returns from the questionnaires were received, 
ihe local office posted for each occupation (on 5 x 8- 
inch cards) the establishment name, present employ- 
ment by such occupation, and the anticipated 
employment in such occupation in 1962. The entry 
occupational code leading to the job classification 
was also entered on the card. Each card accommo- 
dates 44 establishments. Considerable field work was 
necessary to verify proper classification of jobs entered 
In addition to 
ihe items above, employers commented that: they 
were having difficulty filling some jobs, there were too 
lew persons now in training for jobs which would be 
opening up in the next year or two, there was a lack 
of space and equipment for in-plant training, and there 
was an absence of training schools for many types of 
shortage occupations. 

It was believed, and has sv developed, that occu- 
pational information secured in the survey would be 
especially useful in three aspects of our operations: 
1) Employer promotional field visits, (2) telephone 


job solicitation, and (3) employment counseling. 


In the field of employer promotional work, the 
survey narrative comments have provided the local 
office with significant information from many estab- 
lishments relating to hard-to-fill jobs, turnover among 
selected occupations, and other realistic personnel 
problems. This type of information suggests reasons 
lor calling on the employer and enables the employer 


relations representative to make definite preparations 
lor such visi 
isit. 
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Representatives of interested 
agencies at a planning meet- 
ing for the “Nashville Metro- 
politan Area Skill Survey.” 
Seated, left to right: E. J. 
Eberling, Chief of Research, and 
Donald M. McSween, Com- 
missioner, Tennessee DES; 
Mrs. Tom Bland, secretary, 
Nashville Board of Education; 
and Larry Mulhall, president, 
Nashville Chamber of Com- 
merce. Standing, left to right: 
Carl T. Anderson, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Tennessee DES; A. 
B. Gibson, representing Nash- 
ville Mayor Ben West; Paul 
Jessen, Employment Service 
Director; and George S. Hast- 
ings, chairman, Education Com- 
mittee, Chamber of Commerce. 


As quickly as possible, this information is being 
considered by the placement unit supervisors and 
employer relations representatives in scheduling visits 
to major market employers during the current 6-month 
period. 

A wealth of information has been provided that 
enables placement interviewers to conduct job 
solicitation by telephone. As is well known, desirable 
and “marketable” job applicants do not remain 
available for job referral for any extended period of 
time. The 5 x 8-inch occupational profile cards are 
used primarily in job development for such applicants. 

Following an interview and a thorough appraisal of 
the applicant’s occupational assets, appropriate em- 
ployer orders are reviewed to determine suitable job 
openings. If a search of the orders reveals no open- 
ings suitable to the applicant’s skill, the placement 
interviewer pulls the proper occupational index card, 
selects the employer(s) who most logically might have 
need for such applicant, and attempts to develop an 
opening for him. Results to date have been very 
satisfactory. 

Perhaps more than any other of the operating per- 
sonnel, the local office counselor has been handicapped 
by a lack of knowledge of long-range needs in various 
fields of work, as well as the appropriate entry occu- 
pations. With such information, counselors are in a 
position to give realistic guidance, not only as to 
national opportunities in a selected field, but local 
opportunities, and to help the counselee develop a 
realistic plan. In turn, the placement interviewer, 
having better information about entry occupations, 
is in a position to assist the applicant in finding a 
suitable entry job within his chosen field of work. 
Formerly counselees, whether older workers, youth, 
handicapped, etc. often were not placed in employ- 
ment or did not find employment on their own 
because of limited information concerning specific 
establishments that might use them, either as entry 
workers or in a job utilizing their developed skills. 
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NASHVILLE METROPOLITAN AREA 


Percentage Increase in Jobs 


1957-1962.by Occupational Classification 


Percent 





Skilled Semi- Professional Service 


Skilled and 
Managerial 


Clerical 


| Tennessee Department of Employment Security 
| Note: 


| Greatest relative increase in jebs 1957-1962 expected in skilled 
category. They will be employed by metals and machinery industries, 
| publishing and printing, chemicals, food processing, trade, construc- 


tien and transportation and comsunications. 


For the counselor then, as for the placement inter- 
viewer, occupational information by establishment, 
particularly about entry occupations, has begun to 
open new leads for placement. 

The Nashville local office has been sufficiently 
interested in the results of the survey that it is con- 
tinuing to collect data from employers who did not 
reply to the original questionnaire or who were not 
included in the initial mailing. In part, the local 
office is propelled in this direction because it has 
learned that it needs additional occupational infor- 
mation even for those establishments it has been 
calling on for many years. 

The survey has provided entrée into some estab- 
lishments for agency industrial services and it is 
expected that there will be a great deal more of this 
activity in the future. Some job specification studies 
have already resulted, with consequent job orders for 
these same jobs. This work has also resulted in a 
better understanding in these establishments of our 
aptitude testing services as a part of the selection 
process. 

On several occasions since the completion of the 
survey, the Nashville local office has been able to 
use the collected information to assist the Nashville 
Chamber of Commerce in its conversations with 
employers considering location in Nashville. Our 
knowledge of potential supply as well as employment 
by occupation and its distribution is the type of specific 
information many employers have long requested of 
us but which, up to this time, we have not been able 
to provide. Our ability to provide it now increases 
our stature in the eyes of the employers and other 
groups with whom we deal. 
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job done, however. 


It is hoped that arrangements can be completed 
whereby the local office will be utilized by industry 
and education in assisting in the recruitment and 
referral of desirable trainees if and when additional] 
technical training facilities are used to meet the needs 
of industry. In our placement process, by making 
full use of testing, we should be able to make a definite 
contribution toward proper selection of individuals 
to be trained for specific occupations. Our industria] 
services can also assist materially in this field of work 
through job analysis, job specification studies, and, 
as needed, the development of appropriate test 
batteries. 

In one sense, the work of the Department of Em. 
ployment Security could be said to have had only its 
beginning in the making of the survey. 

Any major survey involving upwards of 1,800 em- 
ployers and requiring completion of a lengthy ques. 
tionnaire can expect to run into many obstacles and 
result in many incomplete returns, particularly if it 
is conducted by mail. Even though the local press 
gave fair coverage to the survey, in both its news and 
editorial columns, the brunt of the actual collection 
of information was the responsibility of the Nashville 
local office. M. F. Pickard, placement unit super- 
visor, spearheaded this work in the local office and 
acted as liaison with the Chamber of Commerce. 

Because many questionnaires were not returned or 
were not completely filled out, it was necessary for 
the local office to make 904 telephone contacts and 
180 personal visits in the followup phase of the survey. 
Even this additional work did not get the complete 
Arrangements had been worked 
out with the Chamber of Commerce for assistance in 
the event our own telephone call or personal visit 
did not accomplish the desired result. 


Help From Chamber of Commerce 


The Chamber of Commerce, following our own 
efforts in some instances, made some 200 telephone 
calls in an effort to secure needed information. The 
Chamber was given three lists containing 673 employ- 
ing-establishment names, for separate mailing of its 
own letter, as a followup to the original lettter which 
went out with the questionnaire. Many of these 
employers were contacted personally by members of 
the Chamber of Commerce and many were called by 
telephone, either to request survey data or to obtain 
the name of the individual in the establishment to 
whom the questionnaire should be mailed. 

The Chamber of Commerce certainly played 4 
major role in the collection of the information called 
for in the survey. Also, if it had not been for the 
active, enthusiastic personal support received from 
Mayor Ben West, this project would have been much 
more difficult to accomplish. Our own Commis: 
sioner, Donald M. McSween, helped immeasurably 
to smooth the way by personally directing the public 
information program which was so necessary to secure 
public understanding, acceptance, and cooperation. 
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In the photograph shown above, Mrs. Merry Holt of the Bureau of Employment Security information staff receives a commendation 


award from the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 


staff meeting in Washington by Maj. 


The presentation was made at a USES 


Gen. Melvin J. Maas, Chairman of the President’s Committee, who cited Mrs. Holt for her 


contributions to the program for the handicapped through her work with the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY EXCHANGE. Each 


year Mrs. Holt arranges for the collection, reproduction, and distribution of tested State program and promotional material 


for use during NEPH Week and in year-round 


programs that have helped handicapped workers find employment. 


Gen. Maas 


told the USES staff that the EXCHANGE has been most effective in helping not only local employment offices but o great many 
public and private groups and individuals with an interest in the program. 


-4 Book idins k- 


PAROLEES AND PAYROLLS, Arthur F. Lykke 
Published by Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, I/l., 1957, 101 


pp $4.75. 


Editor's note: Mr. Lykke is Industries Agent, Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., U. S. Department of Justice, Washington, 
D.C. He was author of an article entitled ‘‘The Counselor 


and the Parolee,’’ which appeared in the February 1955 
issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW. 


THIS book presents a brief factual account of the many em- 
ployment problems faced by parolees and the psychological 
and emotional factors which aggrevate these problems. Few 
individuals enter prison with a sure knowledge of a job upon 
release. On the other hand, under current practice, few 
inmates are released on parole from a Federal or State prison 
unless they have a aout job commitment which is approved 
by the respective correctional authority. Obtaining employ- 
ment, then, is the uppermost objective of inmates. This is 
true for inmates at all levels of skills, whether or not their 
occupation is highly unionized or in a highly unionized area. 


iititudes and practices of employers in hiring or refusing to 
bire parolees are reviewed in tbe book. The stereotype of ex- 
convicts :s not flattering. No general statement can be made, 
however, which adequately describes the various degrees of 
prejudice a parolee will meet in his job search. The chief 
broblem is to find those employers who are willing to hire in 
‘pite of a panel record. In this the applicant, as an inmate or 
parolee, will need a great deal of assistance. The book describes, 
iui numerous examples, several successful approaches to 


ma & jobs through written application by inmates prior to 
ase, 


” 


The chapter, "On State Employment Services,”’ covers the 
plan of cooperation beiween the State Employment Services and 
Federal penal authorities and institutions as provided in part 
II, sections 6450-6499 of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
MANUAL. Assistance provided by the State Employment 
Services prior to release is described. However, it is em- 
phasized that the Employment Service can best serve the in- 
mate after release. Other agencies—such as the Salvation 
Army, the Volunteers of America, and the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society—which give assistance—are also listed. 

The book includes chapters on the inmate’s problems of voca- 
tional or trade training, self evaluation, and planning a job- 
finding campaign. It also objectively discusses a question 
which haunts every parolee, namely, whether to disclose or 
conceal his prison history. Failure to disclose the fact of 
incarceration generally casts a shadow of fear over the parolee, 
which in the end militates against his satisfactory social ad- 
justment to his job and to the free society to which he returns. 
A frank disclosure to the employer at the time of application is 
recommended, with the caution that such information should 
be held confidential. 


All in all, the book, which is in a field that suffers from a 
dearth of literature, is a worthwhile contribution. It is a 
welcome addition to the ane on per po procedures 
and techniques which can be utilized not only by inmates and 
parolees but by persons—such as probation officers, placement 
workers, employers, correctional and welfare workers, an 
others—interested in assisting inmates and parolees in their job 
readjustment problems. : 


—SAMUEL B. DANLEY, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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